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THE ART AMATEUR. 



By Jacquet, the painter of the Luxembourg " Reve- 
rie," there is a life-size subject of a girl seen in pro- 
file, seated on a rustic bench in her gardening-gloves, 
and dropping her book of hours to contemplate some 
roses with an expression of tenderness and passion. 
By Bouguereau we observe " The Secret," a peasant- 
girl confiding her heart-trouble to a fair friend, while 
an infant plays in the fountain they meet at; also by 
Bouguereau, the usual smooth-faced children liberat- 
ing birds, and joining their waxen fingers in prayer, 
or otherwise fulfilling the painting-shop end of their 
existence. " La Musique Sacree au Convent," by 
Vibert, lent by Mr. Astor, shows a young pianist in 
scarlet gowr; and cap, a 'cello player behind him in 
similarly flagrant colors, in front of whom a bearded 
brother, likewise in orders, beats time from a fine old 
illuminated music-book, while further back a throng 
of white Benedictines sing in full blast, their faces 
pulled into expressions which perfectly define the 
basso, the baritone, and the tenor. By A. Braith is 
the cattle picture which was remarked in the best 
place of an Academy generally supposed to be Na- 
tional, a few years ago, cattle hurrying down a moun- 
tain in a storm. It is a black, opaque, noisy, worth- 
less bit of Diisseldorfism. " Ready for the Ride," 
beside it, by our own Chase, is a far higher bit of pur- 
pose and execution. By Josef Brandt, a Polish artist, 
there is a telling subject of a half-naked Russian, 
who does not need to be scratched to reveal the Tar- 
tar, fording a wild river with a horse loaded down 
with the treasure of some cathedral — the crozier and 
chalice and embroidered robes mingling their reflec- 
tions in the turbid water. Lagye shows a very pre- 
cise, prim, careful bit of mediaevalism, a girl compil- 
ing history at a desk, amid circumstances of op- 
pressive bric-a-brac. Hamon is at nearly his best in 
his picture of " Love" as a galley-slave, with ball and 
chain, whipped by an icy maiden whose most fervent 
thoughts are bent on the knitting she carries. Hec- 
tor Le Roux shows the "Toilet of Vesta." in front 
of the statue of Vesta, a crowded scene. Scifone 
of Rome exhibits the Egyptian queen, the collar 
of commandment borne in her fingers on a long 
sceptre, consulting a sorceress. Oswald Achenbach 
contributes a scene of market-people crossing a 
bridge in South Italy, and Piloty the color-sketch for 
the strained and worthless " Death of Caesar" he sent 
to the Paris Exposition of 1867. 

Of American art we notice Thomas Hicks 's full- 
length portrait of Col. Emmons Clark of the Seventh 
Regiment, singularly thin and flat, and with impossi- 
ble hands ; Brown's " Passing Show," as hard and 
wooden as a row of ninepins ; Dana's admirable 
" Gathering Seaweed," delicious landscape poems by 
Inness, and a capital Italian head in the Bonnat style 
by Sartain. The whole exhibition of pictures, albeit 
the standard is not kept up in all the selections, 
contains strengthening food for the artist and art 
amateur. Edward Strahan, 




Pg JDofe JBooh. 



NE of the most striking of the 
new pictures at the Ameri- 
can Art Gallery is a canvas 
of still life by Chase, a very 
charming bit of decorative 
painting. J. G. Brown shows 
a child playing on the sand 
by the sea-side, and East- 
man Johnson has a pretty 
trifle called " The Little Egg 
Hunter," which makes a good companion for it. 
Champney sends a pleasing composition called " Sec- 
ond Childhood " — an old man and his wife playing 
cat's cradle. George Inness has, among other can- 




vases, his " St. Peter's at Sunset," which was at the 
Paris Exhibition last year, and an interesting " Storm 
Effect in the Valley of the Saco." George Inness, Jr., 
has a vigorous study of a naked man on horseback 
entering the surf, which, although defective in draw- 
ing — particularly in the matter of the horse's legs — 
is spirited and full of promise. Charles H. Miller, 
whose work, whatever be its faults, is never lacking 
in sentiment, has an effective little picture he calls 
" Moonlight on Long Island," with one solitary touch 
of color supplied by a light in a distant farm-house 
window. 



The absurdly high prices asked by the dealers for 
unimportant paintings by modern French masters 
really passes comprehension. The canvases fre- 
quently have no other claim to distinction than the 
" cachet " they bear in the signature of the artist. Yet 
there are always wealthy persons ready to buy them 
at the dealers' own prices. A single figure — about 
cabinet size — that of a cavalryman by an eminent 
French artist is held at $2,500. In the dealer's own 
gallery there are at least a score of better pictures 
which may be had at a fourth of the price — pictures 
which, apart from whatever value may attach to the 
mere names of the artists they bear, have actual merit 
and interest in themselves. 



The dealer will answer that he only asks the mar- 
ket price. This is true, if he means the inflated mar- 
ket value of the picture in this country. But I need 
hardly say that this price is out of all proportion to 
the market value of the picture in the country where 
it was painted, and where the artist is fully under- 
stood and appreciated. There, in some degree, at 
least, the market value of a painting is determined by 
its merit. No matter how exalted the reputation of 
the painter, a picture without a story — a mere study 
— would be worth the price of a study by that painter, 
and that is all. Of course a rough study by a great 
artist may be worth more than a finished picture by a 
poor artist; but still buyers who pay a large sum for 
a mere study — no matter by whom it is painted — sel- 
dom get the value of their money, either in the pos- 
session of a pleasing picture or by making by the 
purchase a profitable investment. 



Profitable investments, indeed, are seldom made by 
amateur picture buyers. A man of taste will some- 
times recognize the genius of a rising artist, buyjip 
his pictures and make a fortune out of them. But, as 
a rule, waiting for an obscure artist to become famous 
is as hopeless as waiting for a dead man's shoes. 



Mr. Clarence Cook's interesting article on "Mr. 
Morris Moore's Old Masters," in Scribner's Monthly 
for November, has created in art circles a decided 
flutter, to which the strikingly unconventional illus- 
trations- of the " Apollo and Marsyas " have con- 
tributed in no small degree. The first edition of a 
hundred thousand copies was sold in two weeks, and 
a further supply has been demanded. 



The forthcoming sale of the Sherwood collection 
at Chickering Hall on the 17th and 18th of December, 
under the direction of Mr. S. P. Avery, will doubt- 
less be the most important of the year. I have before 
me a list of the names of 1 14 artists who are represented 
in the gallery. Among the foreign artists are Bon- 
heur, Cabanel, Couturier, Corot, Daubigny, Decamps, 
Detaille, Diaz, Dupre, Escosura, Fortuny, Gerome, 
Jacque, Lambinet, Madrazo, Meissonier, Palmaroli, 
Pille, Plassan, Rico, Rousseau, Schreyer, Stevens, 
Troyon, Van Marcke, Vibert, Zamacois, Zimmerman, 
and some others hardly less famous, while among the 
American artists some of the best names appear. At 
the present writing the pictures are not on exhibi- 
tion, so special comments concerning them must be 
reserved. 

* 

Judging from the opinions of some German and 
English critics, the most remarkable painter of still 
life now in existence is Frederick Heimerdinger of 
Hamburg, who lately exhibited at Munich a picture 



representing a dead hare fastened to a plank, so 
realistic that bets were frequently made as to the ob- 
ject being the real thing instead of a counterfeit pre- 
sentment. The whole composition is said to be most 
ingeniously arranged to insure the illusion. The 
painting shows, tied on the hare, an express ticket 
which seems as though it could be detached in a 
moment, and there is a knot-hole so palpable that 
one feels sure he can put his finger through it. The 
same artist exhibited at the Crystal Palace near Lon- 
don recently. The subject was a dead duck fastened 
to a board, and so many persons insisted upon feeling 
its feathers and rapping the wood with their um- 
brellas that the picture had to be protected by a glass 
case. American picture buyers who delight in this 
kind of imitative art — and most of them do — will 
have a chance to see the first named of these 
paintings, for it has been bought at a big price by 
Mr. Fechteler, of the firm of Palm & Fechteler of 
this city, and he intends to exhibit it. 






Another painting which has attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe — this time by an American artist — is 
now on its way here. I refer to Herman N. Hyne- 
man's large painting, "Desdemona." It is a life-size 
figure of Shakespeare's heroine, represented sitting in 
a chair after one of the stormy interviews with her 
jealous and infuriated husband. The expression on 
the face of the grieved and bewildered victim is said 
to be worthy of a master, and there can be no doubt 
that the picture is a credit to American art. 



Edward Moran's admirable painting, at the same 
gallery, " N6tre Dame on a Fete Night," was noticed 
in these columns at the time he sent it to the St. 
Louis exhibition. "A Woodland Path," by Thomas 
Moran, is a charming little landscape — I presume a 
study for a larger canvas. William T. Richards sends 
an interesting marine, called "St. Michael's Mount ;'* 
the general weird tone of the picture, with its 
grayish-green atmosphere and cold green water, is 
effective and compels attention. One of those pic- 
turesque bits of old New York, which Louis C. 
Tiffany knows so well how to put on canvas, is a 
little picture called " In Duane St." F. A, Bridg- 
man, J. F. Cropsey, Samuel Colman, M. F. H. De 
Haas, Dielman, Dolph and others are also represent- 
ed. There are several excellent little pictures, but 
the exhibition cannot be called a strong one, for the 
reason probably that the artists have not thought fit 
to send in their most important works. 



The first number of the much-looked-for new art 
journal, The American Art Review, from the Boston 
publishing house of Estes & Lauriat, has appeared, 
and has created a decidedly favorable impression. 
The etchings by R. Swain Gifford and J. D. Smillie 
reveal" a degree of excellence in this branch of the 
artists' work which was hardly thought possible in 
this country. They are not only good in themselves, 
but are printed with a skill which could not have 
been reasonably anticipated. At least I do not know 
where they could have been done as well in New 
York city. The process illustrations of the Barye 
bronzes are not so satisfactory. If the drawings, 
evidently from photographs, had been made with 
bolder lines, a much better result might have been 
secured. Apparently, too, the commendable pre- 
caution of powdering the surface of the bronze before 
taking the photographs was not observed ; otherwise 
it is not easy to account for the inartistic distribution 
of light and shade in these illustrations. 



The letter-press of the new review is excellent. 
Thomas Davidson's paper on " Praxiteles' Hermes," 
and the article of Wm. McKay Laffan on the " Ma- 
terial of American Landscape," are especially interest- 
ing. Dr. Koehler, the editor, has somewhat of a pre- 
dilection for the archaeological side of art, and it was 
feared that it might be too strongly impressed on an 
art publication under his control ; but the contents of 
the opening number of The American Art Review 
are as well balanced as could be desired. 

Montezuma. 



